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Reviewed by Robert Gardner 

the largest drug bust in history — one ton of 
narcotics — took place recently in Hayward. 
California. One might view it as a victory in 
America's war on drugs, until one realizes it 
represented only a month’s supply for all 
users. Despite decades of declarations of war 
on drugs, from several presidents, it is clear 
we arc nowhere near winning one. Drug 
Wars by Jonathan Marshall and Cocaine Poli- 
tics by Marshall and Peter Dale Scott are 
fascinating and frightening views into these 
wars, and show why drug enforcement is 
remarkably ineffectual. 

In the 1960s. in one of the most cel- 
ebrated drug busts in history*, the French 
Connection, dozens of pounds of narcotics 
were seized (a large amount then) and a 
network that brought drugs through France 
to the United States was destroyed. But as the 
French Connection closed, the Golden Cres- 
cent Connection opened and drugs contin- 
ued to flow, now through Hong Kong instead 
of Marseilles. Both Drug Wars and Cocaine 
Politics are world tours of doors opening and 
closing, one cartel replacing another, and an 
incredible spread of corruption sabotaging 
the war from within. 

The pages of Drug Wars read like the 
closing argument to a jury, sorting through 
namesand histories country* by country, strat- 


egy by strategy, telling the story so it can be 
understood. The longer Cocaine Politics is the 
indictment, detailed and footnoted, showing 
how the CIA became intertwined with cor- 
rupt governments involved in the trade it was 
assigned to fight. Characters and connec- 
tions are set forth, making for a readable 
reference work and a staggering story. 

Described is the awful ebb and flow of 
drugs and guns: planes taking guns to an 
army (sometimes the military, sometimes the 
rebels) in one country, and then, rather than 
flying back to America empty-handed, load- 
ing up with drugs for the return trip — per- 
haps as payment for the munitions, perhaps 
just for criminal efficiency. 

But as Drug Wars points out, it is more 
than an exchange of goods. It has been im- 
bued with politics, with drug users and some 
suppliers painted as enemies of the United 
States, while friendly governments were show- 
ered with arms and aid — to fight against 
suppliers, or against insurgent movements in 
their own countries. Where cartels competed, 
some were targeted, some ignored. So many 
political factors entered in that the war on 
drugs became no more about drugs than the 
Hundred Years’ War was about calendars. 
Drugs were a commodity, drug enforcement 
a tool of counterinsurgency and control. 

Deals were made and corruption flour- 
ished. Incompetent drugdealers were caught, 
while canny ones corrupted the police, army, 
or governments with which they had to deal. 
(All the drugs seized in the French Connec- 
tion disappeared from the evidence locker 
and were no doubt sold on the street). 

Both books point out that if the US is 
sincere about halting the destruction wrought 
by drug dealing, it must look at the corrup- 
tion that has touched the CIA. This argument 
comes not only from the countries that grow 
the substances, but also from allies in finance 
and politics. White-collar prosecutions for 
white-powder crime will have to take place. 

One of Cocaine Politics’ startling tales is , 
about an Eastern Airlines pilot who testified 
to Congress that commercial flights regularly 
brought in cocaine from Colombia, hidden in 
a compartment in the front of the plane. It 
was a standard joke, he said, for pilots to 
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notice that cockpit instruments indicated the 
plane weighed many pounds more than were 
entered on the manifest. But the joke wasn’t 
funny. Those drugs helped ruin our cities, 
and Eastern Airlines, even with all that money 
under its noses, went bankrupt, losing mil- 
lions of dollars and costing thousands of jobs. 

Cocaine Politics also describes how, when 
a bank in the Bahamas which laundered 
monies for drug deals and held funds for 
American intelligence agents collapsed, a new 
bank, the Nugan Hand of Australia, emerged 
to perform the same function. Involved in 
Nugan Hand was Richard Secord, who worked 
With Colonel Oliver North and was deeply 
involved in Iran-Contra. There was a chain of 
contact from drugs to money-laundering to 
rogue intelligence agents to government offi- 
cials. If we were talking about a disease all 
these men would be infected. But the daisy 
chain of drugs and enforcement doesn’t make 
everyone indictable — yet. 

Someday, though, the chain must be fol- 
lowed or broken. Drug Wars concludes that 
our law-enforcement officials must sooner or 
later see that shoring up corrupt govern- 
ments, pouring funds into corrupt militaries, 
making deals with criminal elements, is not 
the way to win the war on drugs. And sooner 
or later, the US must hear what countries like 
Colombia and Peru are saying: that as long as 
demand for drugs exists on our streets, the 
supply will be there to meet it. 

Perhaps the chain-of-contagion metaphor 
holds an answer. If addiction were viewed as 
a behavioral problem and not just a criminal 
one, if treatment and prevention raised the 
same fervor as ineffectual attempts to lock up 
pushers for too-short terms in too-crowded 
prisons, then maybe some drug battles could 
be won. 

In the 1980s, the spread of AIDS was as 
threatening to human life as the drug epi- 
demic. Programs to stop AIDS emphasized 
abstention and safe practice, rather than out- 
lawing sex and imprisoning homosexuals. 
Today, AIDS still spreads, but more notably 
now through IV drug use than unsafe sex 
alone. Did not Surgeon General Koop do 
better in his war than Drug Czar Bennett? 
Robert Gardner is a Bay Area writer. 
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